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of capital and labor. The great increase in the social im-
portance of conspicuous industrial processes has inevitably brought
to the front questions having to do with the relationship of school-
ing to industrial life. No such vast social readjustment could occur
without offering a challenge to an education inherited from different
social conditions, and without putting up to education new problems.
(Hi) In the third place, there is the fact already repeatedly
mentioned: Industry has ceased to be essentially an empirical,
rulc-of-lhumb procedure, handed down by custom. Its technique
is now technological: that is to say, based upon machinery resulting
from discoveries in mathematics, physics*, chemistry, bacteriology,
etc. The economic revolution has stimulated science by setting
problems for solution, by producing greater intellectual respect for
mechanical appliances. And industry received back payment from
science with compound interest. As a consequence, industrial oc-
cupations have infinitely greater intellectual content and infinitely
larger cultural possibilities than they used to possess. The demand
for such education as will acquaint workers with the scientific
and social bases and bearings of their pursuits becomes imperative,
since those who are without it inevitably sink to the rcMo of appen-
dages to the machines they operate, Under the old regime all
workers in a craft were approximately equals in their knowledge
and outlook. Personal knowledge and Ingenuity were developed
within at least a narrow range, because* work was done with tools
under the direct command of the worker. Now the operator has
to adjust himself to his machine, instead of Ids tool to his own
purposes. While the intellectual fw&vihiliticti of industry have
multiplied, industrial conditions tend to make industry, for great
masses, less of an educative resource than It was in the days of hand,
production for local markets. The burden of realizing the intellectual
possibilities inhering in work is thus thrown hack on the school,',
(it?) In the fourth place, the pursuit of knowledge has* become,
in science, more experimental, less dependent upon literary tradition, ;
&n<l less associated with dialectical method*** of reasoning, and with
symbols* As a result, the subject matter of industrial occupatiott^
presents not only more of the content of science than it used tb^
But greater opportunity for familiarity with the method by whiel;
knowledge Is made. The ordinary worker in the factory is of